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received an equally large sum from Antiochus for diverting
the rescue into an ambush. Achaeus, as was usual in these
cases, was mutilated and beheaded.

After this Antiochus was summoned to suppress a revolt
in Media, which he did successfully in Ecbatana, the capital,
and because international morals at the time were at a low
ebb he despoiled the last remaining temple, carrying off the
gold-sheathed columns and silver tiles which were famous
throughout the world. He thus incurred the fury of the Medes,
and personal detestation so violent that his crime was not
considered expiated until, generations later, their descendants
had overthrown and displaced the Seleucid dynasty.

It is at about this juncture in the story of the eastern nations
that Roman ambassadors first appear in the Levant, and
ominous stories begin to be told of a new and ambitious power
in the western Mediterranean. The next few years of Anti-
ochus' reign were spent, first in trying to appear unconcerned
at the obvious thrust of Rome towards the east, and later in
planning to forestall it, by himself attacking through Greece.
Some years before, he had made an abortive attack on Egypt
and been repulsed by the contemporary Ptolemy. He was
now warned by the Romans, who had already singled out
Alexandria as an important new sphere of influence, not to
repeat this aggression, and at once with deceptive compla-
cency married his daughter Cleopatra to Ptolemy Epiphanes.*

After this he made another curious contact. In Tyre he
met Hannibal, the famous Phoenician general, who had with-
drawn thither after the conclusion of the Punic wars between
Rome and Carthage, and was doubtless able to give him much
advice as to the possibilities of an expedition across the
Mediterranean.

Some years later his invasion of Greece materialized, and
in spite of the precaution which he, like Alexander the Great,
took, of sacrificing on the site of Troy beforehand, it was a
complete fiasco. His army, which included an exclusive little
party of three elephants, was completely defeated in the pass
called Thermopylae in an engagement so exactly resembling
the classical battle on the same spot that one is tempted to

* Cleopatra from now onwards replaced Berenice and Arsinoe as the
characteristic name of Ptolemaic queens. The most famous bearer of
the name lived two hundred years later.